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the University will be a blessing instead of a curse," the old faculty- 
gave way to one of "loyal" men. But the element to which the institu- 
tion had always looked for patronage refused to send their sons. Thirty- 
five students were in attendance the first year, twenty-five of them being 
in a preparatory department. Mr. Hamilton says that "the University 
as constituted was a fraud and a farce and deserved to die," as it did in 
1870, for lack of students. On the return of home rule, the institution 
was revived. 

In summing up the political results of reconstruction policies, Mr. 
Hamilton is convinced that North Carolina today would be a solidly re- 
publican state but for the unfortunate intervention of congress in 1867 
(p. 663). This opinion is based on the fact that the whigs were numer- 
ous and active in 1865, formed the conservative party without much co- 
operation from the democrats, with whom the whigs had no idea of 
uniting politically, and carried through the presidential plan of recon- 
struction. Had the civil war period closed then it would have left a 
well-organized whig party, who would have naturally amalgamated with 
the national republican party. The democrats were under a cloud and 
it was eight years after the close of the war before there was an avowed 
democratic party in the state. The overthrow of the Johnson govern- 
ment and the enfranchisement of the Negroes, however, gave the demo- 
crats their chance and forced the whigs to act with them. ' ' It was this 
element that the Republican party rejected for the solid negro vote. The 
latter was soon lost, for the negroes in the mass, proving to be lacking in 
political capacity and knowledge, were driven, intimidated, bought, and 
sold, the playthings of politicians, until finally their very so-called right 
to vote became the sore spot of the body politic. Their participation in 
politics gave the Democratic party the preponderance of the talent and 
character of the population and, for many years, a safe majority of the 
white votes. Coming into power as a result of the disgust of the people 
for the infamy of the Republican administration of the government, the 
party remained in control of affairs because it proved itself fit to rule, 
and because there was no hope of decent government outside of it. ' ' 

R. P. Brooks 

The French in the heart of America. By John Finley, commissioner of 
education and president of the University of the State of 
New York. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1915. 431 
p. $2.50 net) 
When Mr. Finley was appointed by Harvard University exchange pro- 
fessor at the Sorbonne this book was born. From his boyhood home on 
the banks of the Illinois in the county still bearing the name of its great 
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explorer Robert Cavelier de la Salle, the author had looked with awe 
and reverence up to the big rock upon whose summit had stood the early 
Fort St. Louis, had accompanied in imagination the great French dis- 
coverers up and down the valley of the Mississippi. Now as a man when 
standing before a great French audience at the center of their intellectual 
life, his thoughts reverted to the mighty valley they had given the 
world, its extent, its possibilities, its resources, and he wove together the 
French past and the American present into an apotheosis of the "Heart 
of America." The book has, therefore, the defects and virtues of its 
origin. It is not a continuous, connected history of French exploration 
in the Mississippi valley, still less is it a history of the valley as a whole. 
It is rather a series of suggestive sketches, vital chapters from 
the history of the region, linking the past with the present, weld- 
ing the whole into a compact and organic unity by the brilliancy 
and vividness of the author's imagination, and his essential grasp of his 
subject. Thus, for instance, the first-known sailing vessel on the upper 
lakes, La Salle's far-famed and unfortunate Griffin suggests to the au- 
thor the tremendous modern commerce of these lakes, the ore, lumber, 
grain transported thereupon, and the "wake of the Griffin" brings to the 
reader a few pages of statistics and many vital facts on present internal 
navigation. The trails of the coureurs de bois lead to the railroads, those 
"iron coureurs de bois still leading Europe into America, and America 
into a newer America. ' ' La Salle suggests Lincoln, the finest product of 
the valley he explored; and this leads us on to the "New Democracy," 
"the Producers" and "the Men of Always" for whom the conservation 
of resources must be made. The fact that several of the chapters of this 
book appeared as magazine articles, illustrated with skilful choice, shows 
its adaptability and character as a series of suggestive and selected stud- 
ies rather than a continuous narrative. In spite of this origin, perhaps 
we should say because of it, the book is a success. It shows on every 
page that it is written for the love of the subject. The author has poured 
into it all the riches of his enthusiasms, the strength of his personality, 
the vigor of his thinking, and the vitality of his imagination. It is a big 
book on a big subject by a big man. 

The author distinctly disclaims the attitude of a scholar; indeed, he 
has a little fling of sarcasm for those "whom in America we call research- 
ers — those who hunt through manuscripts in libraries." It follows, 
therefore, that scholarly apparatus is wanting in the book, the footnotes 
are absolutely inadequate for any book claiming an historical origin; 
they seem to have been jotted down at random by a wide reader, they are 
almost useless for any purpose and convey nothing to the student. 

With such an origin and such methods one would expect to find many 
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slips, but they are relatively few. The author is careless in his attribu- 
tions of place names. Brule river of Wisconsin is not named for Etienne 
Brule the earlier coureur de bois, but for the burnt timber along its 
banks : the bois bride of Canadian woodsmen. Nicollet avenue in Minne- 
apolis is not named for Jean Nicolet, discoverer of Wisconsin, but for 
J. N. Nicollet who in the early nineteenth century surveyed the Missis- 
sippi. Celoron 's name was Sieur de Blainville, not Bienville ; he did not 
(contrary to customary belief) bury a leaden plate on the site of Pitts- 
burgh. Governor Alexander Spottswood was by no means leader of the 
first English expedition to western waters as Alvord's and Bidgood's re- 
cent book thoroughly testifies. It was Washington's brother, not his 
father, who had membership in western land companies. La Salle was 
murdered in March, not July, 1687, so that the century to July, 1787, 
was not precise. 

But these are minor errors in a great body of well prepared and de- 
lightfully presented material. The reader enters into the gusto and en- 
thusiasm of the author. Nothing here smacks of the midnight oil, the 
toil of the worker ; all is fresh with the vigor of the fields, the laugh of 
the rivers, the lure of the wilderness. One realizes that the author has 
traversed his subject not only in imagination, but that in reality he has 
tramped the length and breadth of the valley, searching out its portages, 
locating its woodland forts, following literally in the footsteps of the ad- 
venturers whose exploits he delights to describe. It is a book in the 
open, worthy of the heroic French wanderers who loved the forests they 
threaded, the wilds they explored. 

The thought is not only vital and truthful, but its clothing is unusual. 
It is rather the spoken than the written speech, warm and strong from 
the lips of the narrator, full of appeal to the listener, rather than the 
reader. At times the author's metaphors run away with him when, for 
example, he likens society in the Mississippi valley to a great field of 
fleur-de-lis created "by the planting or sowing of Old World seeds on 
new and free land, where the mountains kept off the pollen of alien 
spirit, where the puritanical winds of the New England coast were some- 
what tempered by the warmer winds from the South." Or again de- 
scribing the furnaces of the Pittsburgh ironmakers he says : ' ' There the 
red earth is freed of its 'devils' as the great ironmaster has named the 
sulphur and phosphorus — freed of its devils as the red child was freed 
of his sins by the touch of holy waters from the fingers of Allouez. " 

Mr. Finley has a peculiar imaginative feeling for waves of sound, as 
when the emigration of the western pioneers "develops into a mighty 
'processional,' its rumbling of wagons and shoutings of drivers on land 
and blowing of conches on the rivers increasing, accompanied by the 
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sound of rushing waters, the cry of frightened birds, and the thunders 
of crashing trees"; or when he speaks of "the stealthy step of the 
hunter, yet back of that for a century was the scarcely audible plash 
of the paddle and the answering swirl of the water. ' ' 

Added to the conscious adornment of his style is its unconscious sat- 
uration in the two great sources of ancient culture, Hebrew and Greek. 
One hardly knows which comes the more readily to his thought, the 
classical allusion or the scriptural reference. The Griffin is to him the 
modern Argo, La Salle a Jason, his crew the argonauts. When he thinks 
of the French pioneers oppressed by the paternalism of Louis XIV going 
out in search of new homes, Virgil's Aeneid comes to his mind: "like 
Aeneas, therefore, these filial emigrants, seeking new homes, not only 
carried their lares et penates in their arms but bore upon their shoulders 
their father Anchises." 

His scriptural allusions may prove too frequent and too recondite for 
the young person of the modern generation, who may miss the point of 
the comparison of the early land offices to the "Ark of the Covenant in 
the History of Israel." 

Nevertheless despite his allusions, Pinley is a modern of the moderns, 
and the book is forward looking, as well as a chronicle of the past. In- 
deed it sometimes assumes a role akin to prophecy when depicting the 
future of the valley and its usefulness to the "men of always." 

A final chapter gives acknowledgment to Francis Parkman, the ulti- 
mate master of all who write the history of the French in America. 
Among other acknowledgments are those to a living master of the history 
of the "West, his fellow-student at Johns Hopkins, like himself a son of 
the valley, Frederick Jackson Turner. There is something truly kindred 
in their thought, if not their method — a like suggestiveness in linking 
things old and new, a similar appreciation of the significance of the 
ordinary, or to quote Finley's phrase "the reconciliation of the edges of 
things." 

France and America — the juxtaposition has been often described and 
the relationship set forth, but seldom more delightfully than in the pages 
of this truly fascinating book, which is a pean for the Mississippi valley, 
by a prophet of its own making. 

Louise Phelps Kellogg 

Reminiscences of Chicago during the civil war. With an introduction 
by Mabel Mcllvaine. (Chicago: R. R. Donnelley, and Sons 
Company, 1914. 194 p. gratis) 
A commendable custom was instituted by the Lakeside Press of Chi- 
cago when it began the issue, a few years since, of an annual volume de- 
voted to local history and produced by the school for apprentices of the 



